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THE BRITISH NAVY, on the eve of Tra- 
falgar and Aboukir, with Lord Nelson (then 
Rear Admiral Horatio Nelson) on the quar- 
terdeck isn’t a place you would look for signs 
of a consumer movement. 

And while the consumer movement is 
sometimes regarded as embattled, a mutiny in 
His Majesty’s Navy (His Majesty was then 
George III) is the last place you would 
usually go prodding around on the watch 
for an historical note on honest weights and 
measures. 

Off the English coast at Spithead, how- 
ever, on the 18th of April in the year 1797, 
the seamen in the Royal Navy mutinied, and 
refusing to obey orders, they dispatched a 
petition to the Lords Commissioners of Ad- 
miralty which reads very much like a petition 
consumers might indite today. 

“My Lords, (the petition begins) We, 
your petitioners, beg that your lordships will 
take into consideration the grievances of 
which we complain, and now lay before you. 

“First, That our provisions be raised to 
the weight of sixteen ounces to the pound, 
and of better quality ; 

“Secondly, That your petitioners request 
your honours will be pleased to observe that 
there might be granted a sufficient quantity 
of vegetables . . .” 

The 16-ounce pound the sailors asked for 
arose from the fact that sailors’ rations were 
issued in kind. Naval regulations stipulated 
that a pint of this and a pound of that should 


be issued to each man each day. When a 
pound was issued, however, the quartermas- 
ter rationed it out in 14-ounce pounds. 

Richard Parker, the leader of the mutiny, 
was hanged from the yard-arm on June 30, 
1797, and the mutiny suppressed. 

Whether or not the naval ratings got the 
honest weights and measures, the better qual- 
ity of food, and the sufficient quantity of 
vegetables they asked for is not known. 

The mutineers’ demands, however, have 
achieved a kind of immortality. Consumers 
to this day have not left off demanding full 
weight and measure. They, too, recognize 
the importance of a sufficient quantity of 
vegetables in their diets. 

It should be noted, too, that hanging is 
no longer a consequence in democratic coun- 
tries of asking for full weight and measure, 
for grade labels, or for a sufficient quantity 
of vegetables, though mutiny does have dire 
punishments if it exists anywhere outside 
the movies. 


OHIOANS THESE MORNINGS are 
eating better eggs than they ever ate be- 
fore, and the reason is they are buying 
more Government graded eggs than ever 
before. During 1940, the Federal-State 
grading service in Ohio graded some 444,- 
000 cases of eggs (more than 13 million 
dozen). That was 8 times as many eggs as 
were graded in 1932, the first year of the 
grading service. What’s more remarkable 
than the 800 percent increase in eggs graded 
is the fact that each year the eggs are graded, 
they get better and better. During 1940, 
more than 39 percent of the eggs graded 
U. S. Extra (Grade A). 

“The reason [ support grades and stand- 
ards for consumer goods,” almost any con- 
sumer will say, “is because I have a right to 
know what I am buying when I buy it. 
When I pay 35 cents for a dozen of eggs 
(or a pound of beef) I want to know 
whether the quality of the product is good, 
fair, or indifferent. Quality designations 
tell me.” 

No one can deny the truth of that, but 
now the Ohio experience offers another good 
reason for grades and standards. People are 
willing to pay more for better quality goods 
than they will pay for inferior goods. Farm- 
ers (to take one kind of producer), in order 
to get top price, are willing to employ meth- 
ods that produce top quality products to get 
the top prices. The next thing that happens 
is that this effort to produce top quality 
products raises the average for all the prod- 
ucts. The use of grade labels, then, results 
in general quality improvement. 


RED STRIPES ARE OKAY ON barber 
poles and peppermint sticks but they may be 
something else when they come on the cello- 
phane wrappers of bacon. 

Perhaps you have bought sliced bacon, 
packaged in cellophane, the wrapper striped 
red so that the bacon looked meaty and richly 
streaked with lean. Then perhaps you have 
gone home and pulled off the wrapper to 
discover that the product was not as lean as 
you had expected. 

If you have had such an experience, then 
a red letter day for you will be October 1, 
1941. On that day a new set of regulations 
will outlaw this practice for all meat prod- 
ucts entering interstate commerce. The new 
regulations have been promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under authority of 
the Federal Meat Inspection Act. 

Other practices which are strictly not 
cricket have also been ruled out of bounds, 
such as the use of tinted cellophane wrappers 
on hams and other smoked meats which 
might give people the impression that the 
product is more richly flavored and appetiz- 
ingly smoked than it is. 

Safeguards which have been required by 
the Federal meat inspection service remain 
in force; meat and meat products intended 
for interstate or export shipment must con- 
tinue to be Federally inspected; labels on 
meat products must be approved by the meat 
inspection service; label statements and pic- 
tures must conform to Federal standards of 
truthfulness; cereal in sausage and similar 
products must be declared on the label. 

The new rules, generally stated, require 
that meat or meat food products containing 2 
or more ingredients must list the ingredients 
on a label in the order of their predominance. 
If there’s more water in the sausage than 
cereal, then water goes ahead of cereal. 

The new requirements permit consumers 
to know whether or not they are actually buy- 
ing meat when they pay for it and think they 
are getting it. 

The net weight of contents must be indi- 
cated on the label and the name and address 
of the packer must be noted on labels. 

The regulations do not make it any less 
necessary for consumers to use their wits 
when they go shopping. Label statements 
can mean nothing to consumers if they don't 
read them and act on them. 


CREDIT, AND OUR THANKS, for pho- 
tographs go to: Farm Security Administra- 
tion, top cover; U. S. D. A. Information, 
p. 5; Rural Electrification Administration, 
pp. 8, 9, 10; Forest Service, pp. 11, 12, 
13, 14. 
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Consumer 


Food Quiz 


Test yourself on some easy questions about 
the foods you need, buy, prepare, and eat 


SOME DAY somebody may invent a quick 
acting poison for the makers of quiz con- 
tests, but until that happens we might as 
well get in our lickings. 

It is almost 3 years since we last inflicted 
a quiz contest on our readers. That time 
the questions were about weights and meas- 
ures. Thanks to the generosity of the Vir- 
ginia Weights and Measures Association, we 
were able to offer a prize to the winner of 
that contest. This time we offer no prize. 
Nor do we suggest that you compete for the 
inestimable privilege of being named, in 
CoNsuMER’s GUIDE, as “the winnah.” The 
simple fact is this isn’t a contest against any- 
body. It is just a list of questions to try out 
on yourself and, if you like, on the members 
of your family or of your consumer club. 

To make sure we haven’t made this con- 
test too easy by letting you peek in the back 
of the book at the correct answers, we are 
reserving those for our next issue. Even if 
you succeed in answering all the questions 
correctly, we hope your success will not per- 
suade you that you know all there is to know 
about good diets and wise buying of foods. 


We honestly believe, however, that you will 
have proved that you have made at least a 
start in that direction. If you insist on go- 
ing farther and think another food quiz 
would help you in that direction, drop us a 
line. With a little encouragement, we might 
cook up another for you. 

Most of these questions can be answered 
simply by a check mark. Be careful about 
some of them, however, which require more 
than one check to a question. 


1. Which kind of milk is safer to give a 
small child: 
Raw Pasteurized 
2. Which 3 of these foods are especial) 
recommended for their Vitamin C: 


Cod liver oil Tomatoes 

Beef kidney _ Leafy vegetables 
Cheese Peanuts 
Oranges Cantaloups 


3. Which vitamin is most easily destroyed 
in cooking, canning, and storing: 
AGsBC 
4. Which is the best argument against add- 
ing soda to cooking vegetables: 





It gives an artificial color. 

It lengthens the cooking time. 
It adds to the cost. 

It reduces the vitamins. 


5. The best way to prepare frosted or 
frozen vegetables is to— 
Drop them immediately into boil- 
ing water. 
Place them in water at room tem- 
perature until thawed. 
Place them in the sun until thawed. 


6. Which 3 of these foods are the best food 
sources of Vitamin D: 


Milk Fish liver oils 
Egg yolk Oatmeal 
Oranges Oily fish 
Beef juice Potatoes 
Sugar Cheese 


Which 2 of the following colors in vege- 
tables is an indication of the presence 
of Vitamin A: 

White Green 

Red Yellow 


8. Nutritional night blindness is caused by 
the lack of which nutrient: 


Calcium Vitamin G 
Vitamin A Phosphorus 
Iron Iodine 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. Which is nicotinic acid: 


A poison found in tobacco 
A kind of drug 
A vitamin found in certain foods 
A stain remover 
W hich 2 of these foods are good sources 
for calcium: 


Milk Lemon juice 
Whites of eggs Sorghum sirup 
Liver Fish 


White flour Green vegetables 
How many ounces of evaporated milk 
will give approximately the same food 
value as a quart of whole milk: 

6 11 17 24 32 
In which month is the price of eggs usu- 
ally the lowest: 

April November July January 
To preserve vitamins when cooking veg- 
etables, it is best to: 

Cook them in the smaliest amount 

of water possible 

Use 2 cups of water for every cup 
of vegetables to be cooked 

When the vegetables are half 
cooked, throw away the water 
and add fresh water to finish 
cooking 

Which of these statements is true and 
which false: 

Raw eggs are more digestible than 
cooked eggs. —— 

Skim milk is fattening. 

Black coffee is more stimulating 
than coffee with cream 
sugar. 

A brown shelled egg has more 
food value than a white shelled 
egg. 

Pasteurized milk has no bacteria in 
it, —— 

Applying raw meat to a swollen 
eye is the best way to reduce 
swelling. —— 

Rich foods are indigestible. —— 

It is dangerous to drink water with 





and 











your meals. 
All bacteria 
ful. —— 
White bread is more easily digested 
than whole wheat bread. —— 
Lean meat in a shoulder of lamb 
has as much food value as lean 


in milk are harm- 





meat in lamb chops. 
Refined sugar has fewer food val- 
ues than sorghum sirup. —--- 
Milk is “the one perfect food.” 
You can be sure you are getting 
tender beef if you buy the kind 
that is stamped with a round pur- 
ple stamp. 
It is always unsafe to keep food in 








16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


open tin cans. 
Children need more food in com- 
their size than 





parison with 
adults. 





5. Which 4 of these foods are good sources 


for Vitamin B: 


Whole grain cereals Pork 
Orange juice Water 
Cream Butter 
Green peas and Peanuts 


lima beans 
Homogenization is a process for: 

Sterilizing milk 

Adding more cream to milk 

Preventing cream from separating 

Preventing milk from turning sour 
When the Government buys plain va- 
nilla ice cream, a gallon of it must weigh 
at least: 

3 Ibs. 414 lbs. 514 lbs. 51/, lbs. 
If all the food eaten by the people in 
this country were divided equally, how 
many pounds would each person eat in 
a year: 

750 1,000 1,400 1,800 2,400 
How many families out of every 100 
families in our country have a diet which 
food experts would call nutritionall) 
good: 


23: 27 


39 51 66 


20. If every child got, in one form or an- 


other, three-quarters to one quart of 
whole milk a day and every grown-up 
got one pint of whole milk a day, how 
much more milk would we consume 
than we do now: 

2% 10% 


13% 50% 


. Which kind of flour is richest in vita- 


mins: 
1 lb. ordinary white flour 
1 lb. “enriched’’ white flour that 
conforms to Food and Drug ten- 
tative standards 
1 lb. whole wheat flour 


. Which 3 of these diseases can be trans- 


mitted through unsanitary milk: 
Tuberculosis 
Scarlet fever 
Pneumonia 
Bright's disease 
Tonsillitis 
Diphtheria 


3. One pound of dry skim milk is the 


equivalent in food value of how many 
quarts of fresh skim milk: 
2 3144 4% 5 6, 

. Put numbers in front of each of the fol- 
lowing U. S. quality grades for beef to 
show in which order they come, from top 
to lowest quality grade: 

Commercial 
Prime 


Good 


Utility Choice 


22. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


32. 


We 
os 


3). 


. Vegetable margarines | 


Best way to roast meat is: 
Cook it quickly in a very hot oven 
Cook it slowly in a moderate oven 
Start with a moderate oven and 
increase the heat steadily 
By law, butter which is sold from one 
State to another must contain not less 
than what percentage (by weight) of 
milk fat: 
89 80 85 91 
On the basis of quality, which of these 
pork products should normally sell at a 
lower price: 
Rendered pork fat 


Lard 

Acidophilus is a kind of: 
Skim milk Buttermilk 
Cheese Whole milk 


. Which officer of the Federal Govern- 


ment has the power to define minimum 
standards of identity and of quality for 
foods: 

Attorney General 

Federal Security Administrator 

Secretary of Agriculture 

Secretary of Commerce 
be for- 
| cannot 
tified with vitamins so that they are 
every bit as nutritious as the average 
butter. 


. Place the corresponding number in front 


of the raw material from which each 
type of sugar comes: 


1. Lactose Berries 

2. Sucrose Corn 

3. Maltose Milk 

4. Dextrose Cereals 

5. Mannose Cane and beets 


Ordinarily butter costs consumers least 
im: 
November June April October 


. To get safe results, which kind of canned 


vegetables should be processed in a pres- 
sure cooker: 

Acid vegetables 

Non-acid vegetables 


. What agency of the Federal Government 


must put its sanitary stamp on meat be- 
fore it can be sold from one State to 
another: 
Public Health Service 
Federal Security Administration 
Department of Justice 
Department of Agriculture 


Which 3 vitamins have the same values 
in International Units as in United 
States Pharmacopoeia Units: 

A, B,, B,, D, E, riboflavin (Vita 


min G), panothenic acid. 
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K ‘ 
ONE PICTURE, you hear people saying, 
equals 10,000 words. One moving picture, 
by that measure, must equal 10,000,000 
words. 

It probably doesn’t, for you'll notice the 
slogan comes in words and not pictures. 
But at that, pictures, and particularly moving 
pictures, can say things very effectively. 

Consumers who form milk committees, for 
example, say: “If we only had a movie to say 
what we’re saying! Then we'd get this 
thing across.” By “this thing’ they may 
mean: 

(1) The need to get milk in adequate 
quantities to everyone ; 

(2) Information about how consumers 
can effect economies in milk distribution ; 

(3) Light on practices that prevent people 
from getting milk. 

So far as CONSUMERS’ GUIDE has been 
able to learn, there is no single movie now 
that does all 3 jobs. The movie that speaks 
direct to the subject of how to get more 
milk to more people and why that should 
be done hasn’t been made yet. 





Milk Movies 


There are many movies with milk as a 
subject. Some of them give a simple descrip- 
tive story of how milk gets from the cow to 


the consumer. Another important group 
tells why milk is valuable. A third group 
promotes some type of milk, milk product, 
method of processing, or activity of a milk 
company. 

At least 30 milk movies produced by Gov- 
ernment agencies, educational groups, and 
private companies have been reviewed by 
CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. An effort was made to 
round up all available films on this subject, 
but no claim is made that the list given here 
is exhaustive. 

If the consumer milk epic hasn’t been 
produced yet, there are, nevertheless, a num- 
ber of movies which are useful and informa- 
tive enough to be used in consumer meetings, 
and in class rooms as a starting point for 
discussion. 

Not all milk films measure up to the en- 
tertainment I. Q. of the epics you see in the 
neighboring movie. Nor are all of the ones 
listed here complete statements of the sub- 


Here are some motion pictures that nibble, at 
least, at some of the problems consumers meet 
when they try to get more milk to more people 


jects they attempt to portray. However, 
all of them make you want to ask questions. 
When you and your neighbors are meeting 
as milk consumers, a movie that provokes 
good thinking is all to the good if the dis- 
cussion goes to the heart of the problems 
portrayed. 

Just to help along such discussion, a ques- 
tion that might occur to you after seeing each 
of the milk films is indicated here along with 
the listings of films. 
occur to you. 

Consumers who want further information 
about milk films are invited to write to the 
ConsuMERS GulbgE, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Films Suitable for Adults: 


Other questions will 


AMERICA LEARNS TO FLY. 1 reel, 16 mm, 
sound. Available free, along with several 
hundred other motion pictures, to organiza- 
tions paying a $2.00 annual registration fee. 
Motion Picture Bureau, Division of National 
Council, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; 351 Tuck Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California; 1700 Patterson Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Up in the air with commercial and military 

pilots. Shows how important milk is in 

the diets of aviators. 
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Question: If milk helps keep aviators 
healthy, does the lack of it affect slum 
children ? 


Dairy PRODUCTS. 1 reel, 16 mm, silent. 
Available for rental in photographic stores in 
most communities where films are rented. 
Produced by Films of Commerce, 21 West 
46th Street, New York City. 
From the cow in the pasture to the dairy 
products on the table at home. 
Question: How do nutritionally equiv- 
alent amounts of the different kinds of 
dairy products sold in your community 
compare in cost with a quart of whole 
milk ? 


THE EIGHTY YEARS. 2 reels, 16 mm, sound. 
Rental $1.50. Exhibitor must pay express. 
American Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park West at 79th Street, New York 
City. 
A large New York dairy describes the 
development of modern milk processing 
and distribution during the last 80 years 
with particular reference to the contribu- 
tion the founder of the dairy made to 
sanitary milk. 
Question: Which services supplied by 
modern milk companies would you do 
without if, by going without them, you 
could save money ? 


GETTING YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 1 reel, 16 
mm, sound. Address inquiries to Victor 
Kandel, 801 Brooks Lane, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
A consumer organization points out the 
excessive premium which used to be 
charged in one city for Grade A over 
Grade B milk. 
Question: How much per pound do 
you pay for butter in the form of but- 
terfat in the milk you buy? 


LOuIS PASTEUR, THE BENEFACTOR. 2 reels, 
16 mm, sound. Free to residents of the State 
of New York. Obtainable from the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, Division of Public 
Health Education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, Albany, New York. 


High lights in the life of the discoverer of 
pasteurization. 
Question: What are the regulations in 
your city controlling the safety of your 
milk supplies ? 


MAKING AMERICAN CHEESE IN A MODERN 
WISCONSIN CHEESE FACTORY. 2 reels, 16 
mm, silent. Exhibitor must pay re- 
turn parcel post charge. Damrow Brothers 
Company, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
A detailed description of how American 
cheese is made. 
Question: How do you know the qual- 


Free. 


ity of cheese you buy ? 


MILK DOLLAR. A slide film with sound ac- 
companiment. 
Free on loan, but exhibitor must pay express 
charges. Milk Industry Foundation, Chrys- 
ler Building, New York City. 

A cast of farmers, distributors, consumers, 


unning time 2§ inutes. 
R t 28 minutes 


and workers talk over the economics of 
milk. 
Question: What questions would you 
have asked if you had been the con- 
sumer in the picture ? 


MILK FROM FARM TO TABLE. 
sound. Rental $2.00 for one day’s use. Ex- 
hibitor must pay express. Donavin Miller 
Productions, Hollywood, California. 
A sound picture describing the handling 
of milk from the cow to the consumer. 
Question: At what points in the flow of 
milk from the farm to the city could 
there be greater economy ? 


1 reel, 16 mm, 


MILK PARADE. 2 reels, 16 mm, sound. Free 
on loan. Exhibitor must pay express charges. 
Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 
How the milk industry operates from the 
cow to the milkman. 
Question: How many milkmen deliver 
milk to families living in your block? 
Does milk delivered at your house cost 
more than milk sold at stores? 


MILK PRODUCTION AND PASTEURIZATION. 2 
reels, 16 mm, silent. Free to residents of the 


State of Illinois. Exhibitor must pay express, 
Illinois Department of Public Health, Divi- 
sion of Sanitary Engineering, Springfield, 
Illinois. 
A description of milk production and pas- 
teurization with particular emphasis on 
sanitation. 
Question: Do sanitary regulations in 
your city keep out milk that is safe? 
Are there any regulations that need- 
lessly add to the cost of milk? 


MIRACLE OF MILK. 1 reel, 16 mm, sound, 
Free to residents of the State of New York, 
obtainable from the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, Division of Public Health Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Health, 
Albany, New York. Film sponsored by the 
New York State Bureau of Milk Publicity. 
Traces milk through history from caveman 
days to the present. 
Question: In what ways could your city 
increase general understanding of the 
nutritional importance of milk? 


MIRACLE OF THE MEADOWS. 2 reels, 16 mm, 
sound. For sale, $50. A Donavin Miller 
production sold by Hollywood Film Enter- 
prises, Inc., Hollywood, California. For rent 
from film libraries in most cities. 
Production of milk from cow to consumer 
with special attention to the production of 
raw milk. 
Question: Has your city adopted a 
standard milk ordinance recommended 


by the United States Public Health 


Service? 


MODERN MILK. 1 reel, 16 mm, silent. Free. 
Exhibitor must pay return express. Evapo- 
rated Milk Association, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Film produced 10 years ago, but still pro- 
vides an interesting account of the early 
use of milk, the development of evapo- 
rated milk, and the importance of evap- 
orated milk in the diet. 
Question: In your city, how does the 
cost of 17 ounces of evaporated milk 
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(approximately the nutritional equiva- 
lent of 1 quart of fresh whole milk) 
compare with the cost of 1 quart of 
fresh whole milk ? 


MORE LIFE IN LIVING. 1 reel, 16 mm, sound. 
Available free, along with several hundred 
other pictures, to organizations paying a 
$2.00 registration fee. Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, Division of National Council, Y. M. 
C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City; 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; 351 Tuck Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; 1700 Patterson Avenue, Dallas, 
Texas. 


How milk puts nutritional oomph in the 
diet. 
Question: Does milk, or any other 
food, contain all the different kinds of 
nutrients a person needs each day? 
OuT OF THE SHADOWS. 2 reels, 16 mm, 
sound. Free in certain communities. For 
further information write Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, Room 100, Bascom 
Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 
A dramatic exposition of the importance 
of Vitamin D in the diet. 
Question: Does Vitamin D milk cost 
more than ordinary whole milk in your 
city? Is this the most economical form 
in which to buy the amount of Vitamin 
D a one-year-old child should have each 
day ? 


SUNSHINE MAKERS. 1 reel, 16 mm, sound. 
Color. Free to residents of the State of New 
York, obtainable from the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Division of Public Health Edu- 
cation, New York State Department of 
Health, Albany, New York. 
A humorous colored cartoon whose humor 
tends to emphasize the value of milk in 
the diet. 
Question: Has a survey ever been made 
in your city showing how many children 
receive less than 1 quart of milk each 
day ? 


TIP TOPS IN PEPPY LAND. 1 reel, 16 mm, 
silent. Free to residents of the State of New 


York, obtainable from the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Division of Public Health Edu- 
cation, New York State Department of 
Health, Albany, New York. 
Partly animated film which illustrates the 
importance of milk as a source of food ele- 
ments essential to growth and health. 
Question: Does your city health depart- 
ment have any reports indicating the 
prevalence of those diet deficiency dis- 
eases due to the inadequate use of milk? 


A WAY IN THE WILDERNESS. 2 reels, 35 mm, 
sound. Not obtainable by consumer groups, 
but consumers may obtain a showing in their 
town by requesting its showing by their com- 
mercial motion picture theater. Produced by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures. 
A dramatic account of how a doctor in the 
United States Public Health Service found 
a cause and cure of pellagra. 
Question: Were any cases of peliagra 
reported in your city last year? If you 
know that adequate quantities of milk 
in the diet can prevent pellagra, what’s 
the next step? 


WHITE MAGIC. 2 reels, 16 mm, _ sound. 
Rental $1.50. Exhibitor must pay express. 
American Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park West at 79th Street, New York 
City. 
A large dairy company in New York City 
describes the handling of milk from the 
farm to the consumer with especial empha- 
sis on the technical equipment used. 
Question: Are the economics of milk 
distribution more or less old fashioned 
than the technical devices used ? 


THE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE. (Reel 5, Discovery of the 
Cause of Pellagra.) 
$1.50. 


1 reel, 16 mm, silent. 
Exhibitor must pay express. Bray 


Pictures Corporation, 729 7th Avenue, New 
York City. 
Produced under the direction of the 
United States Public Health Service, this 


film tells of the discovery and the cause 
of pellagra. 
Question: Does your city health de- 
partment report any cases of pellagra? 


Films Suitable for Children: 


FoOD AND GROWTH. 1 reel, 16 mm, silent. 
Purchase price $24.00. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. Intended 
for use in school, but interesting enough to 
be shown to adults. 
A pictorial accouit of an experiment with 
rats and milk in a school room. 
Question: If a rat suffers so from lack 
of milk, what happens to a child in a 
family that can’t afford to buy all the 
milk the child needs ? 


Films Intended for School-Room 
Use: 


GooD FOODS, MILK. Quarter reel, 16 mm, 
silent. Purchase price $6.00. Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, Rochester, New York. De- 
signed for use with very young children. 
Emphasizes the nutritional value of milk. 


MILK, THE MASTER BUILDER. 1 reel, 16 
mm, silent. Rental $1.00. Exhibitor must 
pay express. National Motion 
Company, Mooresville, Indiana. 
Importance of milk in a healthful diet. 


Pictures 


How WE GET OUR MILK. 1 reel, 16 mm, 

silent. Rental $1.50. Exhibitor must pay 

express. Bell and Howell Company, 1801 

Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Simple description for use in elementary 
grades of the route milk travels from 
farmer to consumer. 


MILK. 1 reel, 16 mm, sound. Rental $1.50. 

Exhibitor must pay express charges. Bell 

and Howell Company, 1801 

Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Emphasizes the precautions necessary to 
safeguard public health in milk produc- 
tion. 


Larchmont 
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IF ALL the footsteps taken by a farm fam- 
ily, without running water in the house, in 
carrying water from the well to the house 
were laid end to end—they would stretch 
from New York to Texas. 

That’s what one mathematically-inclined 
Sherlock Holmes has figured out, for what 
it’s worth, The average farm family, he dis- 
covered, uses 200 gallons of water a day. 
The average farm well on a farm where water 
is not pumped into the house is 253 feet 
from the house. From that beginning, this 
figure sleuth concluded that to get its annual 
supply of 304 tons of water, the typical farm 
family unblessed with running water in the 
house has to make a pilgrimage each year that 
would reach from New York to Texas. 

Forget this statistical oddity and look into 
its implications. They become convincing 
arguments for running water and modern 
plumbing in every farm home. But the 
sobering fact is that many farm families be- 
lieve they can’t afford running water, mod- 
ern plumbing, or automatic pumps. People 
who live on such farms cart water from well 
to house out of necessity, not because they 
think it is good for the figure. 

Some of these families, given the chance 
to cut costs and stretch out payments, might 
be able to lift themselves out of this faucet- 
less existence. At least, that’s the hope of 





the Rural Electrification Administration. 
This year the REA expects to bring modern 
plumbing within the reach of thousands of 
farm homes by helping families to buy the 
equipment cooperatively and by extending 
to them small loans against future earnings 
to supplement the cash such families have for 
this purpose. 


PIPING WATER INTO THE HOUSE DOES SEV- 
eral things. Most important, it takes some 
of the drudgery out of the business of run- 
ning and operating a farm. It helps to 
increase the money income from farm opera- 
tions. It protects the health of the family. 

There is, then, the need and desire for mod- 
ern plumbing by thousands of farm families. 
But up against this fact is the hard reality 
that many thousands of these families lack 
the cash or financial security to go into town 
and order the $200 to $300 equipment that 
would free them from the drudgery of water 
carrying. 

REA officials, searching for an answer to 
this problem, have concluded that half the 









A PUMP, a pipe, and a tap spell the 
finish to this kind of drudgery. Some. 
one in the average faucetless farm family 
walks the equivalent of the distance 
from New York to Texas every year to 
get water. So far only 1 out of 6 farm 
families getting electricity cooperatively 
has installed modern plumbing, but REA 
is now helping to increase the number, 


answer is in group purchase of plumbing 
equipment, and through installation of such 
equipment by actual participation of the 
farmers in the Self-Help Program. By 
group buying, farmers pool their buying 
power and clip some 30 to 40 percent from 
the price of bathtubs, sinks, pipes, drains, 
and other gadgets. The other half of the 
solution is to extend loans to farm coopera- 
tives so that their members can borrow at 
low interest against future earnings the addi- 
tional cash they need to buy now. 


THIs Is NOT A NEW IDEA. THE REA HAS 
loaned millions of dollars to its 400 farmer 
co-ops for group purchase of electrical equip- 
ment and wiring. Money loaned to a co-op 
is then reloaned to the co-op’s members. 
Over a period of 6 years, over 7 million dol- 
lars has been loaned in this way to make 
easier the electrification of the farm home. 
Individual loans have averaged about $150 
each. 

One out of 6 REA co-op members, helped 
by this loan and cooperative purchase pro- 


REA shows farm families how cooperative 
buying can bring more plumbing facilities 
and greater comfort into the home 
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HEALTH DIVIDENDS begin to pile up for the youngest to the oldest members of 


the family when a bathroom is possible. 


Group purchase and cooperative action 


bring running water to many farm families who otherwise would be unable to afford 
it. The Rural Electrification Administration hopes to have 100,000 bathrooms 
installed under its new plumbing program, developed through REA cooperatives. 


gram, have installed a plumbing system 
which plugs into the electric current made 
available over cooperatively-owned electric 
wires. The other 5, while they have the 
current right there ready to go to work for 
them, haven't as yet harnessed it to a pump to 
supply running water. 

A 3-point plan has now been set up by 
the REA to put more plumbing into farm 
homes. Point No. 1 is to pool purchases of 
co-op members and thus slash 30 to 40 per- 
cent off the list price of equipment they buy. 

Point No. 2 is to finance plumbing pur- 
chases through REA loans, and allow mem- 
bers to repay the loans over a period of 5 
years, 

Point No. 3 is to cut installation costs one- 
half to three-quarters by assisting farmers, 
under supervision of practical plumbing co- 
ordinators, to participate through the Self- 
Help Program in actual installation of the 
plumbing equipment in their own homes. 

Getting around expense barriers this way 
won't bring plumbing to every REA co-op 
member who does not have it already. But 
it may solve the problem for those who can 
buy plumbing if costs are cut and credit ad- 
vanced to make the purchase. REA officials 
expect to help 100,000 co-op members install 
plumbing this year under its 3-point pro- 
gram. 


SETTING THIS COOPERATIVE MACHINERY IN 
action, the REA begins with an educational 
program. This is accomplished through co- 
operation with County Agents, Home Dem- 
onstration Agents, local schools, clubs, and 
farm organizations. Co-op members are 
urged to discuss the program among them- 
selves, and to study carefully literature de- 
scribing the program distributed by the REA. 
Sometimes they may call in a Government 
official or field representative to explain the 
program more in detail. Purpose of the 
meetings is first to decide whether the co-op 
members feel able to afford this new ex- 
penditure; and, second, to consider exactly 
what plumbing equipment they want if they 
decide on a program. 

A demonstration installation is made in 
one of the co-op members’ home and his 
neighbors invited in to see for themselves 
how the equipment aids efficient household 
operation and farm management. Or at the 
invitation of the co-op, local plumbers may 
set up complete kitchen and bathroom equip- 
ment in the school house and give the co- 
operators the opportunity to decide for them- 
selves the merits of one type of equipment 
over another. Sometimes a trailer com- 
pletely fitted out with modern plumbing 
equipment is sent to outlying areas under 
REA auspices to demonstrate first-hand what 


kind of equipment the co-op may purchase. 

Next step is a poll of all co-op members 
to see how many are in favor of putting the 
program into effect. If a minimum of 25 
or 50—depending on the local co-op—want 
it, the directors of the co-op meet to vote on 
the plan. If they favor it, an application 
is made for a loan from the REA. 

But before the REA application is filed, 
the directors do two things. 


FIRST, THEY APPOINT A CREDIT COMMITTEE 
to investigate each and every application. It 
is the committee’s responsibility to see that 
the co-op will be repaid every cent it lends. 
It must also be sure that any member joining 
in the purchase plan won't be doing it at the 
expense of cutting down on his other living 
expenditures. 

Members of the credit committee, being 
friends and neighbors of the loan applicants, 
have little difficulty in passing on the relia- 
bility and character of all applicants. They 
may request a financial statement as evidence 
of the applicant’s ability to advance the 5 
percent down payment required with every 
application. Likewise, that statement is used 
to determine how repayments on the loan 
should be made—monthly, 
months, or semi-annually. 

Perhaps the committee asks for details on 
the applicant’s crops. If he is a dairy 
farmer, it may want to know if he has a 
regular outlet for his milk. 

When the committee has passed on all ap- 
plications and indicated which it approves, 
the directors take their next step. They ask 
for bids from all local dealers for 50 bath- 
tubs, or 42 pumps, or 60 sinks, whatever the 
co-op members may want. The REA recom- 
mends specifications for all these products 
which the co-op may or may not base its pur- 
chases on. 


every three 


AS SOON AS THE BOARD KNOWS HOW MUCH 
money will be needed, it makes application 
for a loan to the REA. Before the loan is 
granted, the REA passes on all bids and 
equipment decided upon. 

Money from the REA is loaned at 21/, per- 
cent. It is reloaned to the individual co-op 
members at 5 percent. The difference is 
used to cover administration expenses of the 
plan, such as the hiring of a plumbing co- 
ordinator to supervise all installations. 

The plumbing contractors bid on the basis 
of “package plumbing.” That is, if 50 bath- 
tubs are bid on, the price must include every- 
thing needed for the installation, down to 
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10 the last pipe and washer. On completion of 


the installation, the plumber is paid in full. 
But the co-op member has up to 5 years to 
repay his loan. Payments are added to his 
monthly bill for electricity received from the 
co-op. 

There is an in-between step that takes 
place sometime between the start of the pro- 
motional program and the final application 
for the loan. That is the ‘demonstration 
installation.” 

The demonstration is organized for the 
dual purpose of helping members lop off part 
of the labor costs, and to teach co-op mem- 
bers themselves through Self-Help methods 
how to assist in installation of plumbing un- 
der practical supervision. Set up in a tent, a 
local classroom, maybe at a member’s home, 
or even in a trailer, the school is in session 
for 3 or 4 days, and then moves on to another 
county for a repeat course. Going to 
“‘school,’’ members learn how to handle tools 
of the trade, and become adept at reading a 
blueprint or threading a pipe. One of the 
by-products of the plan, REA officials feel, 
will be that some of the farm boys will decide 
to go ahead from this beginning and become 
practical mechanics. 


STUDENTS AT THE SCHOOL ATTEND BUT FEW 
sessions before they are ready to handle a 


monkey wrench, pliers, and other tools of the 
craft. Once they have learned pipe fitting, 
methods of laying out a sewage disposal sys- 
tem and drainage bed, and how to build a 
septic tank and concrete drainage tile, the 
co-op members are ready to go to work. 

Tools are bought by the co-op, then rented 
out for a few dollars a week to families par- 
ticipating in the Self-Help Program. Onto 
the co-op’s payroll goes an experienced 
plumbing coordinator who supervises all in- 
installation activities and performs the more 
complicated tasks. Cost of hire of the coor- 
dinator comes out of the co-op’s treasury. 
Once trained, the co-op members form Self- 
Help “teams” and go from house-to-house 
laying pipe and installing fixtures in their 
own and their neighbors’ homes. They are 
paid a small amount to compensate them for 
time lost from their farm duties. 


ORDINARY CONSUMERS, WHEN THEY GO TO 
shop for plumbing equipment and fixtures, 
have to buy by guess and by gamble since 
there are no consumer quality standards to 
guide their choices. REA consumers can 
buy their plumbing articles by specification. 
REA has seen to that. 

Specifications have been drawn up by REA 
for all the different types of articles which 
the farm family members might want to ac- 


SCHOOL DAYS under a tent top come to farm men and boys as part of the REA 


program. 


fundamentals of handling tools and installing equipment. 


costs are pared to a minimum. 


Licensed plumbers, hired by the co-op, teach co-op members the simple 


That way installation 


Plumbing experts supervise all installations. 











quire. These specifications describe in mi- 
nute detail the quality of material and con- 
struction which are desired. They are based 
in part on prevailing practices in the plumb- 
ing manufacturing business, and in part on 
Federal specifications and approved specifica- 
tions of the American Standards Association 
and the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 

Not only does REA help these purchasers 
to order the equipment that will give satis. 
factory and economical service, but it helps 
them by checking on the products when the 
order has been filled. REA staff specialists 
check equipment to see that it meets the spec- 
ifications. Installations are rechecked by 
State or county health authorities. 

One of the first co-ops to institute the plan 
is the Blue Ridge Electric Membership Co- 
operative, at Lenoir, N.C. This co-op, with 
3,000 members in 4 counties covering an 
area of 1,000 square miles, has 1,300 miles 
of electric lines. One week after it voted for 
the group purchase plumbing plan, 125 
members had signed up. In the weeks that 
followed, several hundred more came in. 


BUYING BY GROUP PURCHASE HAS MEANT 
definite savings to these families. Here isa 
comparison of the prices of some of the 
things they bought cooperatively, with what 
they would have had to pay if bought indi- 
vidually at the lowest available listing. 


Group 

Purchase Regular 
Water closet combination. $15.51 $19.95 
Lavatory combination..... 8.50 11.45 
ee 29.71 36.50 
Sink combination........ 7o> 9.65 
Range boiler. ........... 7.00 7.98 


58.19 87.05 
13.79 1750 


Electric water pumps..... 
Water pressure piping... . 





$140.25 $189.88 


These prices were for “De Luxe’ type 
equipment. For less artistry but still practi- 
cal equipment, such as leg type tub instead of 
built-in tub, etc., prices as low as $98.76 
make such equipment available through Self- 
Help and Group Purchase. 

That’s money in the pockets of the co-op 
members—if they have money in their pock- 
ets to begin with for the 5 percent down pay: 
ment and installments for 5 years. If they 
don’t, then it takes something more than 4 
group purchasing plan to bring them modem 
plumbing. 
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Soil Conservation 
for the Week-end Driver 


POP WAS DRIVING and young Nico- 
demus was hanging over the front seat try- 
ing to wheedle a sandwich out of the picnic 
basket in the back of the car where his 
mother was sitting. 

Suddenly the car swerved in sharply, and 
Pop, his patience gone, pulled over to the 
side of the road. 

“Either you sit still, young man, and stop 


1. Look at unprotected shoulders on the side of the road as 
They are an invitation to soil wastage. 


you drive along. 





knocking my elbow,” he said very firmly, 
“or you'll be left at home next time.” 

Nicodemus, who was no fool, made a 
counter proposal. 

“Then give me a piece of a cake,” he said, 
“and play soil conservation with me while 
we drive along and I won't squirm.” 

Putting down his first desire to be the 
strong silent parent, Pop looked at Nicode- 


2. How close to the road does the vegetation grow? 


Nicodemus and his 
father play a soil con- 
servation game every 
city-minded person 
can play when he goes 
driving in the country 


mus and then said, ‘Soil conservation? Did 
I hear you say soil conservation ?” 

“Sure,’’ Nicodemus said, “I learned it in 
school and it’s a swell game. I bet I beat 
you. You get 10 points for pointing to any- 
thing along the road that shows where soil 
has been allowed to be wasted, and anything 
that shows people are saving the soil.” 

Pop took a hitch in his collar, swallowed, 
and then very meekly said, “All right.” 

Nicodemus’ mother said smugly from the 
back seat, while she handed over the slice of 
cake, that his father was sure to win at a 
game like that. Hewasbroughtup ona farm. 

But before Nicodemus’ father could even 
say Jack Robinson, Nicodemus scared the 
lights out of him by shouting, “10 points,” 


It can 


prevent soil from being washed away by draining water. 
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12 and thrusting his finger against the wind- 
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shield. 

“See, Pop, where that gully is forming 
beside the road? That’s from water running 
off the road. That gully’s going to get big- 
ger if something isn’t done about it.” 

“Okay, you win on that,” his father con- 
ceded. 

“Ten more points,” Nicodemus said sud- 
denly. 

“You're just pointing to the side of the 
road again,” his father protested. 

“Sure,” Nicodemus explained, “because 
this is different. You get 10 points when 
you see something wrong, and 10 points 
when you see something right.” 

“What's right ?”” asked his father. 

“What somebody did here to keep the 
rain washing off the road from making a 
gully. Don’t you see? They planted some 
bushes on the shoulders of the road to hold 
the soil.” 

“Nicodemus is right, Pop,” Nicodemus’ 
mother chimed in. 

“Sure,” Nicodemus said, “if you don’t tie 
down the soil alongside of a road, the ero- 
sion will wash away the road after a while, 
and it will gully up the fields beside the 
road.” 

“Ten more points! That’s 30!” 

Pop cringed. “You don’t have to shout 
so,” he complained. “What is it this time?” 

“Over there,” Nicodemus said _loftily, 
“down at the bottom of that corn field. See 
where the rain has washed down the hill and 
made gullies?” 

“Isn't Nicodemus smart, Pop?” his 
mother wanted to know. 

“Forty points,” Nicodemus said. “See 
there? That farmer has planted his crops in 
ribbons. First some corn, then something 
else. That’s what they call strip cropping.” 

“Never heard of it,” Nicodemus’ father 
grunted. 

“That’s no proof, Pop, just the same, 
you've got to admit that,” Nic’s mother re- 
marked. 

While Nicodemus and his father were 
both watching like hawks for their next 10 
points, Nicodemus’ mother looked out of the 
car window. “Look at that run-down old 
house,” she said. “That must have been a 
beautiful mansion years ago.” 

“Momma gets 10 points,” Nicodemus 
said. “When you see fine old houses run 
down like that, you can bet your boots that 
someone didn’t look after the land right. 
It got poor first, then the people got so poor 
they couldn’t keep the house right.” 

“Well, son, you may be right. And again 
you may not be. But there’s enough truth in 
what you say to let it pass.” 
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3. Do furrows go straight up and down hilly fields? If they 
do, look for gullies and rills at the ends of the furrows, 
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4. That sloping land is a sight to give you hope for the future. 
Alternating strips of corn and oats hold the soil down. 





&- No sign says this isa memorial. It is—a memorial to tops0il 
that has gone, leaving the land productive only of poverty. 
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6. Terracing is the way farmers make level land out of hill- 
sides, to slow down waters that would carry away fine soil. 


rss 
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7. When trees are cut or burned, rain has its chance to drain 
off the slopes to make gashes and gullies in hollow places. 


ths aE CBs at eae “aoe aS 
8. The tree roots hold the soil so firmly only the most stub- 
born kind of abuse will make them let the earth go. 





The car continued for a mile or so then 13 


came a shout from Nicodemus’ father. 

“Ten points,” he shouted. “I see some- 
thing, I don’t know what it is, but it has 
something to do with soil conservation. 
Over there. See those things that look like 
terraces ?”’ 

“They are terraces, Pop. You win. That 
farmer has terraced the slopes on his farm 
so the rain won’t rush down the hill. Each 
level of the terrace slows down and holds up 
the water.” 

“Ten more points,” Pop stammered. 

“You better be careful how you drive,” 
Nicodemus’ mother said warningly. 

“Over there,” Pop pointed. ‘“The top of 
that hill looks bad. They’ve cut the trees 
away and now you can see how that hilltop 
has eroded because there is nothing growing 
there to hold the soil.” 

Nicodemus started to explain, but then 
the banks of a little gully stream came in 
view and Pop scored 10 more points. 

“Look at those roots of those trees along 
that stream. That’s where the rain, washing 
down the hill, has washed away the soil 
around the tree roots. But the roots are still 
holding on like dear life. Holding to every 
bit of soil they can.” 

“Pop, you’re poetic,” Nicodemus’ mother 
said. 

“Ten more points,” Pop said, scoring 
while he could. “Over in the woods there. 
You see all the dead leaves on the ground. 
Where there’s forest litter like that you 
don’t have to worry about soil erosion. The 
leaves and tree roots keep the water from 
running away and carrying the soil with it. 

“But over across there,” Pop pulled over 
beside the road and parked. ‘‘See there 
where the woods have been burned and cut 
away. Look at that gully forming.” 

Pop turned to Nicodemus and smiled 
broadly. “We're even, aren’t we, Nicode- 
mus? Forty all?” 

Nicodemus was licking crumbs of cake off 
his hands. 

“If that’s so, let’s beat it. 
more points.” 


I've got to get 


While Pop was shifting gears, Nicodemus 
almost stood up in his seat. “Up there. 
Look! Contour planting. That’s what it 
is. 

“Look how pretty it is,” Nicodemus’ 
mother explained admiringly. ‘See how it 
curves.” 

“Of course it curves,” Nicodemus ex- 
plained. “Instead of ploughing straight up 
and down the hill, that farmer had the good 
sense to plough around the hill so each row 
of stuff acts like a dam to hold up the water 


and earth from washing down hill.” 
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14 =siThe car curved around a hill then and . 
suddenly below the valley cupped. Looking eRe: | 
down Nicodemus’ father pointed to a stream 4 re 
curving along the flat earth in the valley like heh & 
a band of silver ribbon. 4 43 
“No soil erosion down there,” Pop said, & 3 
relaxing. u 5 ' 
Nicodemus, however, seemed to be twitch- ; 
ing in his seat. The road curved again, and 
off in the distance they could see the strong 
slanting concrete shoulders of a dam. VI 
“Sixty,” shouted Nicodemus. are 
“Sixty, what?” his father said calmly. pai 
“That dam. That makes 10 more points gr 
for me.”’ as 
“Are dams part of soil conservation?” 
“They are, if they are built right.” as | 
“Okay, then 60 for you, son.” tan’ 
There were a few minutes of silence, rel- 9. Twigs, leaves, and litter withstand a thousand rainstorms sify 
ished by Nicodemus’ mother, but soon he and keep the forest floor unmarred by gullies or erosion. tior 
was at his game again. Vit 
“There’s something I ought to get 100 com 
for. Look!” ; spec 
“I don’t see anything,” said his father. crit hacen aie RAF ee. nutt 
“I do. I see a Soil Conservation Service — S 
sign. That means the Soil Conservation ae . who 
Service of the Department of Agriculture is ribo 
working with the farmers in an erosion con- amo 
trol project.” who 
“Nicodemus,” his mother exclaimed in is th 
surprise. “Where did you learn those big gree 
words?” rein 
“Come on,” his father sighed. “Let’s stop min. 
and eat our lunch.” Vita: 
Turning to Nicodemus as he opened the milk 
door of the car to get out, he spoke wearily, TI 
“Remind me,” he said, ‘‘to knock your ears . milk 
down when I get home and to double your “pari an the f 
allowance. That boy’s sure learned some- 10. Ploughing in a curve to fit the slope shores up the land. deper 
thing at school, hasn’t he, Ma?” LA. The silted sand bar in the reservoir was topsoil sunli, 
Ma beamed proudly. “And to think,” washed off farms and carried down the river. rays. 
she added, “he’s never lived on a farm.” 12. The sign post points to the future—better land and better living. a 
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Milk Glossary for Consumers 


PART XIII 


Final words in the language used 
by consumers who work on milk* 


VITAMINS. Vitamins are nutrients that 
are essential to health at all ages but are 
particularly important during the period of 
growth and development, prenatal as well 
as postnatal. 

Though vitamins are frequently described 
as body regulators, some of them are impor- 
tant also to specific body structures. To clas- 
sify vitamins according to one type of func- 
tion is, therefore, somewhat misleading. 
Vitamins differ from each other in chemical 
composition, but they are alike in one re- 
spect—each of them is required for normal 
nutrition in very small amounts. 

Several essential vitamins are present in 
whole milk—2 of them, Vitamin A and 
riboflavin (Vitamin G), in important 
amounts. The amount of Vitamin A in 
whole milk varies with the cow’s feed, and 
is therefore higher when the cows are on 
green pasture or when their winter ration is 
reinforced with feeds containing this vita- 
min. In general, summer milk is higher in 
Vitamin A value than is winter-produced 
milk. 

The natural Vitamin D content of whole 
milk, like its Vitamin A value, depends upon 
the feed of the cow, but Vitamin D value 
depends also upon the cow’s exposure to 
sunlight or to other sources of ultraviolet 
rays. (See Vitamin D Milk.) 

Milk contains a small amount of thiamin 
(Vitamin B,) and is an extremely smail and 
vatiable source of ascorbic acid (Vitamin 
C). Evaporated (unsweetened) and con- 
densed (sweetened) milks provide the Vita- 
min A, D, and G (riboflavin) content of the 
fresh milk from which they are made. They 
also provide some thiamin (Vitamin B, ) but 
are not a source of ascorbic acid (Vita- 
min C), 

Powdered or dry whole milk contains 
practically all of the vitamin content of the 
original milk, except for Vitamin C. 

Skim milks, both fresh fluid and powdered 
dry, are valuable sources of riboflavin (Vita- 





* Earlier installments in this series appeared in the 
August, October 1, October 15, November 1, De- 
cember 2, December 16, 1940, January 15, Febru- 
ary 1, February 15, March 1, March 15, and April 
1, 1941, issues of CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. 


min G) and contain also some thiamin 
(Vitamin B,). Skim milk is not an appre- 
ciable source of other vitamins. 

Cheese in general provides riboflavin 
(Vitamin G), though some of the riboflavin 
content of the milk occurs in whey, a by- 
product of cheesemaking (See Whey). 
Cheese made from whole milk provides the 
Vitamin A and D content of the original 
milk. 

Butter (See also Butterfat) provides most 
of the Vitamin A and D content of the 
original whole milk but is a more concen- 
trated source of these fat soluble vitamins 
than is milk. However, the amount of Vita- 
mins A and D present in butter depends 
upon the feed of the cows, and in the case of 
Vitamin D, upon the cow’s exposure to sun- 
light or other source of ultraviolet rays. 
Butter also contains an insignificant amount 
of riboflavin (Vitamin G). 

Cream provides varying amounts of Vita- 
mins A and D, depending upon the amount 
of these vitamins present in the milk, and 
upon richness or the amount of butterfat in 
the cream. Cream also provides some of the 
riboflavin content of the milk. 


WASTE. (See Economies.) Approxi- 
mately half of the milk produced in the 
United States each year is manufactured into 
such dairy products as butter, cheese, and ice 
cream. 

In the manufacture of butter, the milk fat 
is the important ingredient, while the other 
nutrients in milk are only used incidentally. 
Milk that is intended for use in butter is 
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usually skimmed on the farm, the cream is J 


shipped off to a creamery, and the skim milk 
is fed to farm animals. 

Similar procedures are followed in the 
case of ice cream. 

In the case of cheese, while the whole milk 
may reach the factory, some of the nutrients 
of the milk remain in the whey (See Whey), 
which is a natural by-product of cheesemak- 
ing. Whey is used to some extent in animal 
feeding but figures show that much of it is 
wasted. It has been estimated that between 
4 and 5 billion pounds of whey are wasted 
each year, by allowing much of the whey to 
drain into sewers from the cheese factories. 


WHEY. In the manufacture of cheese, part 
of the nutritive value of the milk goes into 
the cheese and part into the liquid residue, 
whey, which is a normal by-product of 
cheesemaking. 

The food value of cheese, which repre- 
sents much of the solids of the milk, has long 
been recognized. Cheese is an excellent 
source of protein and fat, is rich in calcium, 
phosphorus, and riboflavin (Vitamin G), 
and if made from whole milk or cream, the 
cheese contains such amounts of Vitamins A 
and D as were present in the original milk. 

The food value of the whey has, however, 
been too largely overlooked. Whey contains 
a considerable amount of calcium and phos- 
phorus, and a large proportion of the milk 
sugar (lactose) and considerable albumin 
(one of the proteins of milk), as well as a 
significant amount of riboflavin (Vitamin 
G). 

Interest in the nutritive value of whey has 
led the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry to 
work out methods of using this liquid in 
appetizing and nutritious ways—in whey 
wafers, whey candies, and whey soups. If a 
commercially practicable method of salvag- 
ing the nutrients in whey can be developed, 
the effect will be to add a valuable quantity 
of highly important milk nutrients to the 
national diet. 
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